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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


£0 HE firſt patt of this pamphlet was writ- 
ten about five years ago, in conſequence 
of an advertiſement of the high ſheriff and 
gentlemen aſſembled at the aſſizes for the 
County of Kent, for a meeting to be held at 
Maidſtone on Tueſday October 2d, and at 
Canterbury on Friday October 5th, 1770, 
to conſider of proper methods for the better 
care of the poor; and for applying to par- 
liament for powers to carry the ſame into 
execution. The remainder of it conſiſts of 
two letters written lately at the requeſt of a 
neighbouring gentleman; who, having ſhewn 
the whole to ſome of thoſe members of the 
houſe of commons that have exerted them- 
ſelves the moſt on this buſineſs, and findin 
it their opinion that the publication of theſe 
papers might throw ſome uſeful lights upon 
the ſubject to which they relate, requeſted 
the Author to allow themto be printed; which 
he did not think himſelf warranted to refuſe, 
though conſcious that they are in many re- 
ſpects unfit for the public eye. 


As they were written at different times, 
and only for the iuſpectiou of a private friend; 


- Want 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


want of connection, as well as correctneſs, 
will appear in every part. Theſe he would 
have endeavoured to reform, had it been in 
his power; but, ill health having diſabled 
him, he can only ſubmit them in their pre- 
ſent rough ſtate to the candour of the reader, 
and entreat him to attend to the matter which 
they contain, without regarding the manner 
in which it is delivered, 
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HAT there is a very great increaſe 

in the poors-rate of late years, 1s a 
fact too notorious to be denied. It 1s be- 
come an almoſt intolerable burthen on the 
farmer; and it is high time to think of 
ſome effectual remedy to put a ſtop to an 
increaſing evil, which has been foreſeen and 
complained of theſe hundred years. 


Tn the reign of King Charles the Second, 
Sir Joſiah Child thought general work-houſes 
might anſwer the end, under proper regula- 
tions, which he then pointed out : ſeveral 
were at that time attempted; but, he ac- 
knowledges, none ſucceeded, except that at 
Dorcheſter. About twenty years after, in the 
year 1700, Mr, Cary publiſhed his ſcheme, 
a good deal on the plan of Sir Joſiah's, and 


gives Briſtol as an inſtance of the probability 


of the ſucceſs of ſuch houſes. However, 
| 20 


Ha 


no great dependance could be had on this 
example becauſe he publiſhed within four 
years after its erection, a term too ſhort to 
torm a proper judgement. This ſcheme con- 
tinned encrealing in favour with the publick 
for ſome years, till, in the year 1723, the 
legiſlature thought proper to give their ſanc- 
tion to it, by paſſing an Act to empower 
Pariſhes to erect work-houſes ſingly, or in 
conjunction with others, as was found moſt 
convenient, Many ſeemingly forcible argu- 
ments were uſed in their favour, as a likely 
means of providing well for the poor, and, 


at the ſame time, leflening the charge of 


Pariſhes. It was urged, that, by bringing 


the 


poor into one houſe, and to one br two fires, 
accordiiig to their numbers, much might be 


{oven in Hovſe-rent and firing; and that, 
ceeping tlie poor employed in ſome fort of 


by 


in-door Work, utider propef repulatiotis and 
a fit maſter, the profit of the labour of theſe 
poor people would turn to good account. 
This way of reaſoning was fo plauſible, thar 
many pariſhes iti this couuty came into the 
ſcheme. They have beer tried long enough to 


enable us to judge how they have aufivered; 


. 


and I doubt, on the Whole, few pariſhes wil 
be found, where the rates have beeii leſſeiied 


by them : on the contraty, they have in 


ge- 


neral continued increaſing as much, at leaſt, 
as in the neighbourihg pariſhes without them. 


The greater increaſe of the poors rates 


in 
the 


** 
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the pariſh of A——, beyond its neighbour 
pariſh of G C——, is a confirmation of 
what is here advanced; for it appears, that 
the former, where there has been a work- 
houſe theſe five and forty years, has ex- 
ceeded the latter, which never had any, in 
the increaſe of their rates, by three pence far- 
thing in the pound, on an exact calculation 
of the ſeſſes in both pariſhes for eight years 
before the work-houſe was in being, com- 
pared with what has been raiſed in each pariſh 
during the laſt eight years, ended at Eaſter 
1770. 


The work-houſe in the pariſh of W— 
was erected 27 years ago; and. it appears 
from the pariſh books of the Overſeers 
accounts, that, in the 27 years immediately 
preceding it's erection, the ſeſſes at an average 
did not come to thirteen pence half penny 
in the pound one year with another, and that 
the monies raiſed in thoſe years amounted 
only to the ſum of 2161. a year; and that, 
for the ſame ſpace of time ſince the work- 
houſe has been eſtabliſhed, the ſefles have 
been at above eighteen pence half-penny in 
the pound; and the monies raiſed in theſe laſt 
27 years have amounted to the ſum of 3201. 
a year, that is, an increaſe of 1041. a year, 
almoſt one half more than they utually came 
to before there was a work-houſe. It is to 
be feared, the caſe is nearly the ſame in moſt 


2 pariſhes 


4 7 
pariſhes throughout the county, where they 
have come juto them. 8 | 


Their want of ſucceſs ſeems to proceed from 
two or three cauſes; the difficulty of getting 
a proper maſter ; the inattention of the guar- 
dians; and the ſmall profits ariſing from the 
labour of the poor people in the Houſe, As 
to the firſt, experience has ſhewn, it is a very 
difficult matter to find a ſober, induſtrious, 
frugal, and honeſt man, to undertake ſuch a 
charge; but this is not all, he muſt be a man 
of ſome ſpirit too, and capable of governing, 
and keeping the people under him in proper 
order, as well as of employing thera in ſome 
ſort of work. The guardians of the pariſh of 
W— are twelve of the principal farmers, 
choſe in annually by the veſtry, and are to 
attend the work-houſe by two and two at a 
time for a month, ſo that they are each of 
them to overlook the haute two months in a 
year. One would think this to be no great 
taſk; and yet, I am ſorry to ſay, it is but 
poorly executed: and why ſhould we wonder 
at it, when we may obſerve, how few gentle- 
men iu the commiſſion of the peace, or in other 
commiſſions, will attend buſineſs, where the 
public good only is concerned. The labour 
of the poor can never be much; it ariſes only 
from thoſe in the Houſe, which is generally 
filled with decrepit old men and women, 


wenches with child, or a young one at the 
breaſt, 
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breaſt, and mere children able to do very lit- 
tle; for as ſoon as they are fit for work, they 
either are, or ought to be, put out to ſervice, 
ſo that the labour of ſuch people cannot avail , 
much; and indeed, in the beſt-regulated 
houſes, it ſeldom amounts to more than 208. 
a head in the year, excluſive of the neceſſary 
Work of the houſe, which 1s not to be 
brought to account. From what is here ſaid 
of the ſmall profit ariſing from their labour, . 
I would not be underſtood to inſinuate that it 
is not worth minding ; for it is certainly of 
great conſequence to keep all in ſuch Houſes 
in conſtant employ, even though money ſhould 
be loſt by it, for if they are not buſied on ſome- 
thing, they will be apt to run into miſchief, It 
is mentioned only as a caution to gentlemen 


not to lay too much ſtreſs on ſuch profits in 
any future undertaking. 


Some gentlemen are of opinion, that the 
inconyenience of not having able maſters ma 
be, in a great meaſure, obviated by applying 
to parliament for power to erect larger work- 
houſes through the whole county, either one 
for each diviſion of Juſtices, or one for each 
Hundred ;-or by umting a certain number of 
pariſhes, more or leſs, according to the ſize, 


with reſpect only to the convenience of fitua- 
tion, without any regard either to the eom- 


mou diviſion of the Juſtices, or the Hundreds, 
B becauſe 


with a good ſalary aunexed. 


[40.4 | 
becauſe by this means the ſalary may be in- 
creaſed, which might induce proper perſons to 


offer to undertake the management of ſuch 
houſes. Doubtleſs a larger ſalary will be 


ſone inducement; but it 1s to be queſtioned 
whether it will be ſufficient. The many bad 
maſters and miſtreſſes in the work-houſe at 
Canterbury, an inſtitution of the ſame ſort 
with thoſe now talked of, where thirteen 


whole pariſhes, and a part of a fourteenth, 


are united under a certain number of guar- 
dians, and a maſter, miſtreſs, and other officers, 
with proper ſalaries, and where the number 
of poor commonly run at about 200, ſhew 
the difficulty of procuring good ones; and 
indeed it is fo diſagreeable an office to be 


forced to live among ſuch numbers of the 


loweſt of the people, who are moſt of them 
a diſcontented ſet of mortals, and never to be 
pleaſed, that few people, capable of getting 
their livelihood by any other means, would 
be willing to undertake it; and ſuch as can- 
not live by other means, will be ſeldom 
found qualified. The conſtant clamour and 


noiſe of the poor people in the houſe, and the 


complaints of the occupiers without doors,. 
render it ſo difagreeable an office, that it always 
has been, and, it is to be feared, ever muſt re- 


main an obſtruction to the finding well- qua- 


lified perſons to undertake the charge, even 


The 
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The appointing of proper guardians is ano- 
ther conſideration. If tradeſmen are appoint- 
ed, experience tells us, they will be too apt 
to favour their own advantage, and make a 
job of it. The farmers are liable to become 
very negligent, The gentlemen are the pro- 
pereſt for this office; and how many of them 
are to be found, that reſide the major part of 
the year in-the country? and how few of thoſe 
will apply to public buſineſs, during the win- 
ter part! It will be well if one in a diſtrict 
is to be found, and perhaps this one will not 
care to attend much in that cold ſeaſon, 
Witliout the conſtant attendance of the guar- 
dians, no houſe can be expected to ſucceed 
well: this therefore is a point, that requires 
due conſideration. 


There is another thing, that greatly merits 
the attention of gentlemen: if general work- 
houſes are ſet up, the majority of pariſhioners, 
who contribute to the charge, will be entirely 
deprived of the advantage of having any part 
of it laid out among them. I am ſenſible, it 
will be ſaid, this makes no difference in re- 
gard to the whole county, and therefore need 
not be attended to. I cannot help being of a 
contrary opinion. The pariſhes, where theſe 
ſeveral work-houſes are erected, will be the 
only gainers; the others, that pay equal ſeſ- 
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ſes, as much hurt. The pariſh of W—, for 
ten years paſt, has raiſed the yearly ſum of 
| 201. at an average, above 300 l. of which 
| 4th been conRantly expended in the pariſh, 
| Such a yearly. ſum carried out of ſo fmall a 
i place will be ſeverely felt by the little ſhop- 
keepers in particular, who generally get more 
by the profits of what they furniſh to the 

 work-houſe than their ſeſſes come to; nei- 
ther are the farmers without their advantage 
| too, in ſupplying the houſe with corn, pork, 
ll cheeſe, and fire-wood; and this, as it is a 
'v good deal by rotation on account of the fre- 
i quent change of officers and eee is at 
: times an advantage to all; from whence it 
| follows, that though the county in general + 
0 may not be impoveriſhed, yet many indivi- 
duals will, who will have juſt room for com- 
0 plaint, when they find they reap not the leaſt 
advantage from any part of the monies raiſed 
by them, which, as the caſe now ſtands, ; 
they pay with one hand, and receive a part | 
back with the other, aud the whole is ſtill Wb, 
© - | circulating among them; neither is it quite 
j Clear, that all the money raiſed will circulate 
in the county at large, for it is more than 
probable, that the guardians will find their 
advantage in dealing directly with tradeſmen 
in London for many articles, ſuch as hemp, 
| ': Cheeſe, grocery goods, coarſe cloths for 
cloathing, &c. which will take off a gal, 
n 33 acaly 
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E | 
deal, and deprive the county at large of 
conſiderable return. | 


Another argyment, uſed in ſupport of this 
opinion, is the prevention of many ſuits be- 
tween pariſh aud pariſh, which, it 1s ſaid, 
are now perpetually carrying on at a great 
expence; for, if diſtrict werk-houſes are ſet 
up, it will be very immaterial to what pariſh 
within each diſtrict the paupers belong. It 
will undoubtedly prevent ſome ſuits; but, if 
we look back into the baoks of Reports, I 
dare be bold to ſay, thoſe that have been car- 
ried into Weſtminſter Hall, fall far ſhort of 
509 for thele 100 years paſt: and what 1s that 
number compared to the whole kingdom, 
which conſiſts of above 8000, pariſhes, beſides 
the many hamlets and vills in the northern 
and weſtern counties, which, in reſpect to the 


poor, are as ſo many ſeparate and diſtinct 


pariſhes? Indeed there are many appeals ta 
the quarter ſeſſions, of which no notice is 
taken in the Report books. Theſe are carried 
on at a trifling expence in regard to the others 
and even theſe are ſo few, in compariſon to 
the number of pariſhes in each juriſdiction, 
that we can hardly allot one to a pariſh at an 
average in twenty years, and the expence not 
to amount to a farthing in the pound in each 
year; a conſideration of no account ! 


Nothing 


1 ] 


Nothing can be got by ſuch an act, except 

a compulſory clauſe to oblige pariſhes to come 
into ſuch an allotment; for, as the law now 
ſtands, by g Geo. I, any number of pariſhes, 
that are diſpoſed to do it, may join, with the 
conſent and approbation of the juſtices of the 
diviſion, and ere& a common work-houſe. 
It is an unfavourable preſumption, that, as far 
as I am able to learn, but one ſuch aggregate 
work-houſe has been attempted to be eſta- 
bliſhed in this county ſince the firſt paſſing 
of the act, and even that laſted only a very 
few years. What was the true occaſion of 
its being diſſolved I am not well informed: 
but, had it been manifeſtly for the benefit and 
advantage of the pariſhes concerned, it is 
difficult to ſuppoſe pique or prejudice could 
run ſo high, as to occaſion the abolition of 
an inſtitution ſo much to the advantage of 
all that paid ſeſſes to it as it has been repre- 
ſented to be by ſome gentlemen, who ſeem 
too fond of theſe general work-houſes, of 
which nobody can well tell the ſucceſs till 
ſome longer trial has been made. It is ſaid, 
indeed, they have ſucceeded in Norfolk and 
Suffolk : ſome pains have been taken to en- 
quire into the ſtate of them there; ſeveral 
appear to have done well; others, it is ſaid, 
have not; a further enquiry into their true 
ſtate ſhould be made, wherein it would be 
| | neceflary 
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neceſſary to enquire into the particular ſeſſes 
paid by every pariſh within each diſtrict for 


as many years, before theſe houſes of induſtry 
were eſtabliſhed, as have paſſed fince ; with a 
yearly account of what has been raiſed in the 
ſeveral pariſhes for the uſe of the houſe. The 
rules and orders they have framed are gene- 
rally well calculated for the purpoſe, and are 
nearly the ſame in all the houſes. The 
poor are provided for in the houſe, under the 
care of a governor and matron, as they call 
the maſter and miſtreſs, ſubject to the inſpec- 
tion of the directors and acting guardians in 
weekly, and of the directors and guardians 
at large in quarterly or ſpecial, meetings. The 
poor in general live well; but there is great 
danger of incurring an unneceſſary expence, 
either from the diſhoneſty of the maſter or 
miſtreſs, or from the inactivity and want of 
vigilance in the guardians; and large com- 
munities in general are moſt ſubject to fraud 
and miſmanagement, which are not ſo ſoon 
diſcovered in the larger as in the ſmaller ones. 
And indeed it is found in Suffolk, that gen- 
tlemen grow tired of a conſtant attendance, 
and drop off apace ; ſo that the management 
begins already to devolve upon the tarmers, 
of whom the guardians chiefly conſiſt, who 
are obſerved there to make jobs of their con- 
tracts; neither are the parochial clergy, who 
by the Act are ſtanding guardians, and may 


be 
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ER? 
be directors, ſufficient to ſtem the tide ; they 
have not weight enough to over-balance the 
farmers: and if this appears, as it certainly 
does, ſo ſoon after their erection, what are 
we to expect twenty years hence, which is 
the ſhorteſt period, in which the moſt ſan- 
gnine advocate for theſe houſes hope to be 


able to make the leaſt abatement in the 
rates? 


The work-houſe at Canterbury was not 


erected on this law of 9 Geo. I, but by vir- 


tue of a particular act paſſed about forty-two 
years ago. And what has been the ſucceſs ? 
They contracted a large debt at firſt, which 
increaſed to 22001.; and there is a debt 
of 500 J. ſtill remaining, notwithſtandin 

there is above 2001. a year in landed eſtate 
belonging to it, given originally to the city 
for the uſe of the poor, at the inſtance of 
Abp. Parker, by Queen Elizabeth, being 
the ſcite and eſtate of the then late diffolved 
hoſpital of poor prieſts, an income no diſtrict 
work-houſe can hope to enjoy ; though, to 
the credit of the preſent guardians be it ſpoken, 
they have, by prudent management, paid oft 
Iool, a year for ten years vall, reduced their 
ſeſſes to three ſhillings in the pound, and are 


in hopes of bringing them down to half a 
crown next year. 


An 
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An alteration of the laws in being, ſuch as 
this of diſtrict work-houſes, ought to be well 
weighed betore it is carried into execution. 
There ought to be a clear conviction, that 
the laws now in force, if put in execution, are 
not ſufficient for the purpoſes intended in 
enacting them, and that there is the greateſt 
probability, the methods propoſed are ſuch 
as will certainly anſwer the deſign, I ſay 
the laws now in force, if put in execution, 
becauſe it appears that ſeveral of the moſt 
likely to have proved the molt efficacious 
have never been at all regarded; or, if they 
have in ſome very few places, went ſoon into a 
total diſuſe. A few examples will be ſufficient 
to illuſtrate this point. 5 


By the 3d W. c. 11. it was ordered, that 
in every pariſh the names of all who receive 
collections be regiſtered in a book kept for 
that purpoſe, with the day and year when they 
* wwere firſt admitted to have relief, and the occa- 
ſion which firſt brought them under that neceſſity ; 
and yearly in Eaſter week, or as often as ſhall be 
thought convenient, the pariſhioners ſhall meet in 
the vgſtry, or other uſual place of meeting in the 
pariſh, before whom the book ſhall be produced; 
and all perſons receiving collections to be called 
over; and the reaſons of their taking relief” ex- 
amined, and a new lift made and entered. 
In 8 and W. c. 3o. a further regulation 

was 
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was made, in order to deter people from re- 
lief before ſome abſolute neceſſity forced 
them to it, by ordering all others that were 
put on weekly collection to wear a badge on 
their right ſhoulder. The 43d of Eliz. c. 2. 
directed every pariſh to have a convenient flock 
of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other ware 
and ſtuff, to ſet the poor on work, This was 
further encouraged by 4 Car. I. c. 4. which 
gives the majority of the pariſh officers, with 
the conſent of two juſtices, full power 10 


fet up and uſe any trade, myſtery, or occupation, 


only for the ſetting on work and better relief 
of the poor. I do not find the firſt of. theſe 

As has been hardly any where ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, or a ſeparate book kept for the pur- 
poſe of noting down the time of the admiſ- 
ſion of the paupers, and the reaſons for their 
taking relief, or any new liſts made of them 
beforehand. Indecd, at the end of the year, 
in Eaſter Week or ſoon after, when the 
overſeers make up their accounts, the names 
of thoſe to whom they have paid relief in 
the paſt year are entered in the accounts, 
and read over with the other articles of ex- 
pences; but no ht for the year then next 
coming 1s made, nor any care taken who 
ſhall remain, or who ſhall be ſtruck off: this 
is the moſt uſual practice, and no reaſon 
why theſe paupers are on the liſt is ever ſet 
down or thought of, The ſecond act, which 
2 orders 
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1 
orders the badge, has been almoſt as much 
diſregarded, though enacted with good con- 
ſideration. It would, if duly executed, be a 
likely means to ſtir up the poor to induſtry, 
and ſpur them on to care and ſobriety, the 
want of which is a main cauſe of the increaſe 
of the poors rates. I do not find it ever was 
carried into a continued execution in any one 
pariſh : now and then a vigilant magiſtrate 
way have attempted to reſtore it; but from 
the very beginning the poor endeavoured to 
elude it (a ſhrewd ſign it would take the 


deſired effect, if put again in practice); for 1 


have ſeen an order of veſtry made, within 
two years after the act was paſſed, to enforce 
it, by ordering the overſeers not to pay that 
week's allowance to the pauper, 11 which he 
was ſeen in the ſtreet or highway without 
his badge on, and to ſtop it {till ſuch time as 
the badge was again put on, and regularly 
worn. 


It is certain theſe ſeveral Acts are now al- 
moſt quite diſregarded, though all of them 
have not been always equally ſo. That of 
43 Eliz. was certainly carried into execution 
for many vears after it was firſt enacted, as 
may be reaſonably concluded from the fur- 
ther power given to the pariſh officers, by 
3 Car. I, of exercifing any trade they have 
not been apprentices to, for. the benefit of 


C 2 keeping 


1 

keeping the poor in conſtant employment; a 
plain indication that the legiſlature wiſely 
found buſineſs of ſome ſort the ſureſt means 
of keeping them from being ſo chargeable as 
they would otherwiſe be, It is not unlikely 
but the troubleſome times, which ſo ſoon 
followed this ſecond act, were the only cauſe 
why this law went into diſuſe. 


A houſe or room for work, with a proper 
ſtock, and implements to ſet the poor at work 
when they cannot be employcd without doors, 
which in ſevere and long froſts is commonly 
the caſe, ought by all means to be reſtored 
every where. Theſe times are generally dear 
too, and will frequently oblige many of the 
poor to apply for rehef, who would never 
think of it if they were ſure of being ſet to 
work on their firſt application; and, when 
once they are put upon the liſt, they are 
often continued there till by their age they 
become proper objects; whereas, if a new liſt 
was made every year, with the time and rea- 
{on of the admiſſion, and that liſt read over 
at leaſt twice in the year in a veſtry called 
for that purpoſe, the reaſon for their admiſ- 
ſion in ſuch hard times would appear ma- 
nifeſtly upon the face of it; and if that was 
the only cauſe, they would of courſe be ſtruck 
off when the reaſon ceaſed ; and not only in 
that, but in any other caſe where it was ap- 

parent 
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parent to the veſtry that there was no fur- 
ther occaſion for Relief. 


If theſe few acts were duly inforced, it 1s 
to be expected that a ſpirit of induſtry might 
ſoon be inſtilled into the minds of the labour- 
ing part of the people, which is the main 
thing wanted, ſuch as there uſed to be within 
the memory of man. It would of courſe in- 
troduce a ſaving frugal way of living among 
them, and a ſhame to apply for relief till ne- 
ceſſity forced them to it. f 


It would be unjuſt to ſuppoſe work-houſes 
to be the ſole cauſe of the increaſe of ſeſſes; 
it is a ſufficient objection, that they do not 
lighten the burthen, which daily experience 
ſhews they do not. The evil is to be at- 
tributed to many other cauſes, ſuch as an 
improvidence in the poor at one ſeaſon to lay 
up ſtore againſt the neceſſities of another, in 
caſe of ſicxneſs, want of work, or other una- 
voidable accidents; a luxurious way of life, 
in compariſon to what they were formerly 
uſed to, and, above all, an increaſe of wages, 
which is indeed the ſource of many other 
miſchiefs; for it is obſervable, that where 
the higheſt wages are given, there they do the 
leaſt work; and in places where men can earn 
half a crown or three ſhillings a day, they 
ſeldom work above three or four days in 3 

week, 


1 | 
week, ſpend the reſt of their money at the 


ale-houſe, and leave their families to ſtarve at 
home. 


One thing, however, it might be worth 
while to apply to parliament for; and that is, 
for a proper power in the juſtices to appoint 
an inſpector, or middle man between them 
and the overſeers, to overlook a certain num- 
ber of pariſhes, with a convenient ſalary; to 
examine what perſons are upon the liſts, and 
the reaſons of their admiſſion, with power to 


' ſtrike off thoſe they think improper objects, 


and to admit ſuch as appear to have been un- 


_ juſtly refuſed by the veſtry and officers; to 


lee that all ſuch regularly wear the badge; 
to have a particular eye to ſuch boys and 
girls as are not put out to trades or ſervice at 
proper ages, or do not keep to ſervice after- 
wards; or to ſuch ſingle men or women as 
lay upon their own hands before they have 
been married, unleſs rendered unfit for ſer- 
vice by old age or other infirmities, from 
whence many of our preſent miſchiefs relating 
to the poor undoubtedly flow; to fee that all 
the poors laws are duly executed; and to call a 
veltry in each pariſh within their diſtricts once 
evety quarter, or oftener if need requires; and 
to make a report thereof to the juſtices of the 
diviſion, at a ſpecial ſeſſion to be held quar- 
terly for that purpoſe, And if there is a work- 

houſe 
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houſe within any of their diſtricts, to have & 
further power to inſpect the management of 
the houſe, to reprimand and inflict ſome ſlight 
puniſhment on the paupers, and even on the 
maſter or miſtreſs, in caſe of miſbehaviour; 
and, if occaſion be, to order the officers and 
veſtry to remove them, and to chuſe others 
in their room; as well as to take care that 
no improper perſon is admitted into it; with 
an appeal, in all thefe caſes, either for the in- 
ſpectors, overſeers, pariſhioners, or pauper, 
to the next ſpecial ſeſſions; and from thence, 
if need be, to the quarter ſeſſions. Such an 
officer might be very uſeful, and worth an 
application to parliament, to' try the experi- 
ment for a certain number of years: let us 
ſuppoſe ſeven, for it would be wrong at firſt 
to make it perpetual, becauſe nothing but the 
experience of the thing can certainly ſhew its 
utility. Such a term 1s ſufficient to judge 
whether it will be worth while to continue 
it; and it will be always found eaſier to get 
another act to render it perpetual, than, if it 
was made ſo at firſt, to procure its repeal, in 


caſe it ſhould turn out a burthen only with- 
out any ule, 


This ſcheme would not alter the laws in 
any reſpect; on the contrary, it would be the 
means of inforcing them, and therefore ſeems 
well worth the trial, much preferable to that 


of 


1 


of general work-houſes, and will coſt a trifle ; - 


for the expence of a proper falary to an in- 
ſpector cannot be great, when divided between 
a number of pariſhes, and will ceaſe with the 
office if it does not ſucceed ;' whereas the 
building of houſes muſt be attended with a 
very great expence at firſt; and, ſhould the 
project fail in its ſucceſs, it will remain a 


heavy load on every pariſh by the debt con- 


trated for that purpoſe, if it ſhould be 
thought proper to borrow the money; or, if 
it 1s raiſed at once, will be an intolerable 
burthen on the preſent occupiers, and occaſion 
a deal of clamour. If then an application to 
parliament i is judged neceſſury, let it be for ap- 
pointing an inſpector, with ſufficient powers, 
during a certain term of years, only by way 
of experiment; ſhould it anſwer the intent, 

it may be ſoon made perpetual. 
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SINCE the foregoing obſervations were 
drawn up, ſome gentlemen, who have ſeen 
them, and approve of the inſpectorſhip of 
the poor, and poor laws, therein propoſed, 
as an office -that may be attended. with 
many advantages both to the paupers them- 
ſelves and to thoſe that pay for their ſup- 
port, have thought, that the ſame perſons, 
who ſuperintend the overſeers and veſtries, 
might alſo overlook the ſurveyors of the 
highways, and the amendment of the roads 
within their reſpective diſtricts, which ſeem 
to want as much regulation as the other, 
The two officers may be very conveniently 
and properly united in the ſame perſon, as 
the due inſpection of the overſeers and poor 
will require the frequent attendance of the 
inſpeQor in each parith; and he may with 
little more trouble viſit the roads, examine 


the, ſtate of them, and make his report of 
both together. 


By the late general Road Act of 7 G. III. 
the Juſtices, at their ſpecial ſeſſions, by writing 
under their hands and ſeals, may order and ap- 
pornt thoſe roads which do moſt want repair, 
Within their juriſdiction, to be firſt amended, 
and at what time, and in what manner, the 
ſame ſhall be performed; according to which 
order (if ſuch there be} all and fingular the 
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reſpective 3 of the ſaid highways are 


hereby require 
tive liberties; This Act undoubtedly gives 
the juſtices full power to order the amend- 
ment of the roads in every pariſh within 
their divifion ; and many good effects have 
arifen from it, in roads frequented by the 
ſeveral juſtices, as far as they travel: but 

et all others remain in as bad a ſtate as 
ever; and thoſe that are improved are not 
ſo much ſo as they might have been, had 
the common pariſh ſurveyors been more 
{ſkilled in the proper ordering of repairs. 
The ſhort experience we have had, fince 
the compoſition has been ſettled by this a& 
at ſo-low a rate, has manifeſted how much 
more can be done by hiring carriages and 
Jabourers to do the work, than by leaving 
it to the farmers to do it themſelves, as 
by the old law; and this too at a much 
eaſter rate to the occupier, whether farmer 
or cottager. But ſtill there is ſomething 
wanting : the power of the juſtices, as the 
law now directs, is very ſufficient; due in- 
formation only is what they ſtand in need 
of, for they do not ſee half the roads in 
the pariſhes they frequent moſt, and there 
are numbers where they ſeldom or ever 
come; moſt alſo of the ſurveyors, who 
change every year, are entirely ignorant of 
the proper methods of managing the 1 
| nals, 


10 proceed within their reſbec- 
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rials, or ordering them to the beſt advan- 
tage; and this perpetual change is a con- 
ſtant obſtacle to their underſtanding it. The 
few pariſhes that have come into chuſing a 
ſingle man with a ſalary are an example 
of what may be done by the propoſed me- 
thod, and point out the uſe of a general in- 
ſpector of the roads; Who ſhould be im- 
owered, not only to order which road ſhould 
be firſt mended, and the time of doing it, 
but the manner alſo how it ſhould be laid 
out, and the proper method of ae, 

it, ſtill ſubject to the juſtices in their ſpecia 
ſeſſions, to whom they ought to give a ſtate 
of the ſeveral roads within their reſpective 
diſtricts, and of the work done ſince their 
laſt report, at leaſt twice in the year, and 
take directions how and when to proceed. 
Such an office, well executed, would bid fair 
to bring the roads into tolerable order, and 
prevent the neceſſity of erecting new turn- 
pikes, and all this might be done in moſt 
places by the compoſition money only, if 
{et at 308. a plough- land, without any ceſs, 
in a very few years, There is indeed a 
neceſſity of ſome ſuch perſon ta keep the 
tarmers, who are now generally appointed 
ſurveyors, ta do any duty; for it is well 
known, very little is done in pariſhes where 
gentlemen do not live, or at leaſt do not 
often ſee, and then only in a few of the 
2 main 
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main roads there, One perſon may be very 
capable of managing both buſinefles, and 
therefore it is a very right and prudent 
meaſure to join them together in a future 
application to parliament. A ſmall addi- 
tion to the ſalary, on account of putting 


the inſpection of the roads to that of the 


poor, will make full amends for the addi- 


tional trouble. , 
October 1775 1 770. 
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To Fam H Eſquire, 


June 27, 1775. 
SIR, | 


S you are pleaſed to deſire to know my 
A thoughts of the report from the com- 
mittee, appointed to review and conſider the 
ſeveral laws which concern the relief and ſet- 
tlement of the poor, and the laws relating to 
vagrants; and alſo the ſtate of the ſeveral 
houles of Correction within that part of 
Great Pritain called England, 1775 ; I here- 
with ſend them, and with they may be ac- 
ceptable to you. | 


About five years ago, when Mr. Ward 
_ Propoſed his ſcheme to this county, which 
was very ſimilar to that in the report, ſome 
gentlemen then defired me to draw up my 
thoughts upon it, which I did; and, as the 
ſam< reaſons ſeem ſtill to ſubſiſt, I herewith 
ſend you a copy of them. I have not yet 
ſeen any thing that has tended to make me 
alter my opinion ſince, but many to confirm 
it. There are ſome things in the report not 
fully touched upon in the little eſſay, which 
I muſt beg leave to take notice of. 


The 
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The committee ſeem to think the preſent 
Jaws are defective in themſelves, and the good 
purpoſes intended by them in many reſpects 
prevented. I cannot readily come into that 
way of thinking; whatever defect there is, it 
proceeds more from the want of. a due exe- 
cution, than from any other cayſe, 2 7 
are now generally very well N 
main and material article in all laws; and 
where the officers in their ſeveral pariſhes do 
their duty, and the juſtices at their petty ſeſ- 


ons give due attention to the complaints of 


the poor on the one hand, and to the officers 
on the other, the poor are generally well pr 
vided for and kept e and the eſe 


do not encrealc. 


There are other, ways . means, beſides 
that, of erecting diſtrict work-houſes, conſi- 
ſtent with the laws in being, to reduce t 
poors rates without oppteſſing the poor; KA 
of this I cau give an example, that has been 
put in practice in my qwn pariſh, About 
even years ago it was agreed in veſtry to 
nominate. ſingle perſon, ho ſhould be paid 
for collecting the rates, relieving the poor, 


attending the guardians at the work-hoyſe, 


and-in ſhort mapagipg every thing that is,to 
be done in this huſineſs, except in thoſe, few 
particular caſes, where the overſeets, appointed 
by the Juſtices, are obliged to act themſelves. 

There 


? 
7 
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There was a perſon choſen, who has conti- 
nued to act ever ſince, When he undertook 
the charge, the pariſh was very conſiderably 
in debt, and the ceſſes amounted to two ſhil- 
lings and ſix- pence in the pound for the year. 
The firſt Half-year he had a fifteen- penny 
fefs, the next half-year he ſunk it to a ſhilling, 
and he is now got to two nine- penny cefles, 
where it is like to continue, unleſs by any 
unforeſeen accident a great charge 1s unex- 
pectedly brought upon the pariſh. He paid 
off the debt long ago, and has ſince advanced 
almoſt 1601. to buy in a charity that ſtood 
out on the life of a perſon, and this too at a 
time when the neceſſaries of life have been 


growing dearer and dearer every year. His 


only method is, to get a true inſight into the 
real ſtate of every =_ family in the pariſh, 
by which means he is enabled to judge of 


their neceflary wants, and to make an al- 


lowance - accordingly, fo that no one can 
complain of the leaſt oppreſſion; and it is 
very obſervable, that, during the ſpace of 
ſeven years, there has not been one regular 
complaint from a pauper lodged againſt him 
before the juſtices for want of a proper al- 
lowance. This is ſufficient to prove the good 
effect that may enſue from trying a fingle 
man with a ſalary, which might be done 
for a few years, without altering the preſent 
laws, and, if it did not ſucceed, might be laid 

aſide. 
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aſide. The preſent method is liable to ob- 


jection from the frequent change of officers, 


for they are out of office before they are ac- 
quainted with the duties of it. 


The only ſuggeſtion in the report, to ſup- 
port the erection of the large diſtrict work- 
houſes, containing the poor of ſeveral pariſhes 
according to their extent and number of poor 
inhabitants, is the putting a ſtop to litigations 
concerning ſettlements, which, it is ſaid, con- 
ſumes a conſiderable part of the money raiſed 
for the relief of the poor. I with the gen- 
tlemen of the committee would give them- 
ſelves the trouble to examine into it, each 
one in his own neighbourhood ; it is humbly 
preſumed, they would find this article, which 
ſounds great upon paper, and may ſometimes 
fall heavy upon here and there a particular 
pariſh, is a trifle in the whole, and will not 
amount to near a half- penny in the pound 
throughout a whole county. Some people, 
who conftantly attend the quarter ſeſſions, 
and by that means are acquainted with the 
appeals that come there, and go from thence 


to the King's Bench, obſerve they do not 


amount to half that very ſmall ſum in a 

year; and that, ſince the publication of Burn's 

Juſtice, Burrow's Caſes, and ſome other law 

deciſions relative to the poor, it is remarked, 

they grow and leſs and leſs every day. To 
5 ä 


apply 


of *® 


apply for a remedy to remove an evil, viſibly 
encreaſing very faſt of itſelf, appears to be a 
needleſs precaution, eſpecially if it is conſidered 
that the very remedy itſelf may introduce 
more charge and greater inconveniencies 
than now ariſe from the grievance complained 
of. It is ſaid, the late lord Hardwicke put 
a ſtop to the general regiſter bill in the 
Houſe of Lords, by obſerving, that he never 
knew 2000 l. a year loſt, for want of a general 
regiſter, in any one year during the courſe of 
his very long practice, and that he thought 
30,000]. a year, which he computed thecharge 
of regiſtering would come to, was too heavy 
a tax on the ſubject in general, to fave ſo 
ſmall an annual ſum, though it might ſome- 
times fall heavy on a few individuals, It is 
well if the method propoſed, to prevent this 
very {mall dying burthen of litigations about 
pariſh ſettlements, does not introduce a more 
conſiderable charge ſome other way. 


It is to be hoped, ſhould theſe reſolutions 
paſs into a law, that they may anſwer the 
deſired purpoſe. The attempt, however, muſt 
be allowed at leaſt hazardous, and ought to 
be conſidered in all lights before it is carried 
into execution. The expence of the build- 
ing, furn ture, and laying in a proper ſtock 
ot materials for carrying on ſome ſort of ma- 
nufacture, will be a certain one, and muſt 
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be immediately raiſed ; to what amount, it is 
not eaſy to aſcertain : be it what it will, it 
will be a mortgage of ſo much on each ſepa- 
rate eſtate. Should any of the houſes fail of 
ſucceſs, through miſmanagement or other 
unforeſeen accident, the eſtates in ſuch diſ- 
tricts would remain liable either to an exceſ- 
five charge iu raiſing money to pay it off, or 
to the payment of a perpetual annuity to- 
wards the diſcharge of intereſt of the princi- 
pal ſum borrowed for the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of the ſeveral houſes, and be perhaps loaded 
with an additional increaſe of the poors rates 
into the bargain. For, whether the landlord 
or occupier pays it in the firſt inſtance, it 
will fall ultimately on the land ; which ſhews 
what caution ought to be uſed, before ſo 
chargeable a ſcheme is paſſed into a law. 


There is no occaſion to take notice how 
theſe houſes of induſtry are propoſed to be 
governed or managed; 10ol. a year in Eng- 
land, and 601. in Wales, may be a proper 
r for a governor, and half thoſe 
ums for a guardian, though, I hear, it is 
intended to double them. One thing is to 
be obſerved, that, if the county of Rutland is 
ſet higher than the Welſh counties, and it 


is leſs in circumference and contains fewer 
inhabitants than many of them, it may be 


very difficult to find governors ſufficient to 


ſuperviſe 
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ſuperviſe even one houſe, which may be ſuf⸗ 
ficient for that county, as it conſiſts only of 
forty-five pariſhes; for they are often fo dif- 
treſt for ſheriffs there, that they are frequently 
obliged to nominate perſons of no more than 
401. a year to that office. 


The regulations in general ſeem to be ſuch 
as might anſwer the propoſed intent, if the 
ſcheme itſelf was good, provided the gover- 
nors and guardians would attend their duty 
as they ought, which is a thing very much 
to be doubted: while it is new, they will be 
fond of it; when it begins to grow a little 
familiar, and the buſineſs to be carried on 
with a ſeeming regularity, gentlemen will 
be apt to neglect, and to fancy there is no- 
thing worth their attendance to do, which 
will ſoon open a door to all forts of frauds 
and 1niquities. This 1s too plainly foreſeen 
by their attendance on other commiſſions, 
ſuch as that of the peace, the ſewers, turn- 
pikes, &c. How many meetings of each fort 
are obliged to be adjourned, becauſe a ſuf- 
ficient number of commiſſioners do not attend 
to conſtitute a bench! 


I muſt not paſs over one regulation with- 
out a ſtricture, and that is, the removal of 
the impotent and old to theſe houſes. It 
ſeems to carry with — a ſpecies of great hard- 
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ſhip, and in ſome degree a mark of ſlavery, 
which in this age of liberty is pretty remark- 
able, did it not appear, in other things, that 
thoſe who cry out the moſt for it are, many 
of them, ſuch as carry it with a high band 
to thoſe below them. It cannot be better 
illuſtrated than by two examples that hap- 
pened in my pariſh within theſe ten years; 
the one 1s, a farmer, that rented between 
401. or 50 l. a year, which his father rented 
betore him, ard wherein he was born, an in- 
duſtrious ſober man, fell under misfortunes, 
and was ruined ſolely by his wife's loſing 
Per ſcuſes, which reduced him ſo low, that 
he was obliged to- put off his buſineſs, and 
go into the work-houſe. Here he was re— 
ceived, and entertained with all the tender— 
neſs .maginable ; he had every indulgence 
the houſe could afford, and what was ſtill 
more, his brother farmers, who were guar- 
dians, would give him a little pocket- money 
as they came to and fro to the r meetings, 
and would always ſpeak kindly to him, ſo 
that his life was made as corafortable as his 
ſituation could poſſibly admit. The other 
was alſo a farmer of about 25 l. a year; he 
lived to a very great age, 1 conſiderably 
turned of go when he came into the houſe, 
and lived till he was above 100. This poor 
old man alto found many conveniences and 
comforts, by being placed in the middle of 

| | his 
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hjs neighbours and acquaintance, Had houſes 
of induſtry been then eſtabliſhed, and had 
they been removed ten or fifteen miles off to 
one of theſe houſes, remote from their friends, 
relations, and even their common acquain- 
tance, what indulgence could they have ex- 
pected among a parcel of ſtrangers? and 
how uncomfortable muſt their latter end 
have been! This rank of people are as ſuſ- 
ceptible of friendſhip and ſociety, and per- 
haps more ſo, than thoſe of higher life; and 
are certainly much more wedded to their 
native ſoil, or to a place where they have 
long lived, and to the particular intimacies 
they have contracted, than any other ſet of 
men whatſoever, Such examples will fre- 
quently occur; and what has been ſaid of 
farmers, will hold good of the very loweſt 
claſs of labourers. What an hardihip will 
it be to remove either farmers fallen into de- 
cay, not by their own wilful fault or neglect, 
but by ſome unavoidable accident, or labour- 
ers, who have ever been induſtrious and 
caretul, and perhaps have bred up a numerous 
progeny of uſeful ſubjects, and grown old, 
and impotent, by the ſweat of their brow, 
even beture the ordinary time allotted to 
man; I tay, what a hardſhip will it be to 
ſend ſuch people into a ſort of baniſhment ! 
for they will be apt to look upon it in that 
light, and cannot eaſily be perſuaded to think 
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31 
ſo philoſophically as to admit that every 
place is their own country, 


It is much to be feared, the ſcheme itſelf 
will not anſwer, for it is very doubtful whe- 
ther a number together can be kept ſo cheap 
as the poor generally are when they pro- 
vide for themſelves ſeparately. I cannot 
learn that, in any of the houſes of induſtry 
already eſtabliſhed, the poor are kept for ſo 
little as 51. a year per head, meat, drink, 
waſhing, lodging, firing, and other incidental 
charges, included. Now, it gentlemen would 
look into their own neighbourhood, they 
would find many families, conſiſting of a 
man, his wife, and four children, that live 
happily and comfortably on the man's daily 
earnings, which in this county, as high in 
wages as moſt counties in the kingdom, is 


eighteen pence a day. If we ſuppoſe him to 


work the fix days in*every week of the year, 
and to be hindered no one day by ſickneſs, 
bad weather, or any other accident whatſo- 
ever, which will fully compenſate, in the 
courſe of a very few years, for what he may 
et extraordinary by mowing, harveſt, and 
pole-pulling, his wages will amount to no 
more than twenty-three pounds eight ſhil- 
lings a year; for an even (um, let us ſet them 
at twenty-four pounds : with this he main- 
tains himſelf, his-wife, and four children, in 
houſe 
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houſe rent, cloaths, firing, and all other neceſ- 
ſaries of life. This would coſt at leaſt zol. 
a year in the-beſt managed houſe ; he keeps 
them then at twenty ſhillings per head cheaper 
than in any of theſe houſes: and the reaſon 
is plain; there is no waſte, and they content- 
edly make ſhift with a coarſer cheaper food 
under their own roof, than they would ſub- 
mit to in ſuch a houſe, I have named only 
four children, becauſe there are many ſuch 
families to be found in the country, that 
are maintained by the earnings of one man, 
which are not ſet too low, and are more than 
a common ordinary labourer generally earns. 
I deny not but there are ſome, who burn 
lime, or make bricks, or work conſtantly in 
the woods, that earn a great deal more: but 
theſe are extraordinary inſtances ; and if we 
go to extraordinaries, I could produce two 
men, who have each of them wives, and 
eight children apiece, whom they ſupport 
without any help from the pariſh. They 
have both of them, indeed, received from 
time to time a charitable gift or two, that 
belongs to the pariſh, and half-yearly diſtri- 
buted by the miniſter and pariſh officers, to 
ſuch induſtrious poor of the pariſh (to the 
amount perhaps of 40 or 50 ſhillings a year) as 
have never received alms. But extraordinary 
inſtances ought not to be infiſted upon, or pro- 
duced in ſuch caſes on either ſide. 


In 
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In affairs of this ſort, experience, where it 
may be had, is our beſt and only ſure guide. 
Theory, in the common occurrences of „ 
without practice, is but of little avail: 
may reaſon as long as we pleaſe, and rake he's 
ſuch arguments as may ſeem unanſwerable ; 
but practice only can ſhew us what effect they 
will have; and we may generally lay it down 
as an unerring rule, that like cauſes will 
produce like effects. The work-houſe at 
Canterbury, which is but ſlightly touched 
upon in the little eſſay that accompanies 
this, ſtands forth as a ſpecimen of what may 
be expected from theſe houſes. Here a num- 
ber of pariſhes were incorporated 47 years 
ago, and rules and orders made very ſimilar 

to thoſe now propoſed ; let us examine the 
particulars, and fee how it has fared with 
them, and from thence form ſome judgement 
how the preſent ſcheme is likely to anſwer. 


It was originally planned, and carried into 
execution, in the year 1728, by the late Mr. 
Alderman Jacob, a ſenſible active man, and 
one that had the good of his city very much 
at heart. He proceeded upon what was 
thought a very rational ſcheme; and it 
might have been thought ſo ſtill, had not 
experience proved the contrary. I take what 
I fay from the plan laid before the corpo- 
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ration. There are thirteen pariſhes and a 
half, within the liberties of the city, incorpo=- 
rated under the act, to which are now joined 
by agreement the poor of the precincts of 
the cathedral and thoſe of the borough of 
Staple, both extraparochial, and which may 
be reckoned to make up altogether fifteen 
populous pariſhes. By this ſettlement, no- 
thing was allowed out of the houſe; but 
whenever a pauper applicd for relief, he was 
to be immediately taken into it. This rule 
he made on a ſuppoſition it would keep 
many from applying, and by that means de- 
creaſe the expence. He examined the pariſh 
books, and found the number of poor in 
all the pariſhes, at a medium for the three 
preceding years, amounted to 154 perſons each 
year, and that they raiſed at the ſame medium 
14581. 6s. He eſtabliſhed a manufacture for 
hop-bagging, as good a one for the place as 
could well be deviſed, conſidering the great 
plantation of hops that ſurround the place, 
and that old and young, men and women, 
may be employed in it. He conſidered their 
diet, which he ſet up at two ſhillings per 
head a week, a high price for that time, 
when wheat might be had at three ſhillings 
a buthel, and beef and mutton at two pence 
half-penny a pound; and though corn the 
next year was very dear, yet it continued ſo 
only one year, and other proviſions did not 
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riſe at all. He computed their labour to be 
worth one ſhilling per head a week ; here he 
failed vaſtly, as it did not bring in a quarter 
part. It thort, according to his computa- 
tion, there ought to have been an immediate 
ſaving of nearly one halt. He propoſed four 
other advantages, from which he ſeemed to 
think great good would accrue. I will give 
them in his own Words: © 1, Although, in the 
eſtimate above, proviſion is made for the 
whole number of the preſent poor, yet it 1s 
not likely that above three parts in four 
will come into the work-houſe. 2. That, by 
adding a houſe of correction to the work- 
houſe, and employing it rightly, as the law 
directs, all looſe, idle, and diſorderly perſons, 
may be duly punithed, and the ſtreets cleanſed 
of common beggars, who are no true objects 
of charity when in health, being as great 
friends to pilfering, as they are enemies to 
induſtry. 3. The diſputes about the ſettle- 
ments in the city, and charges thereupon, 
will probably ceate, when all the parties are 
united in one common intereſt. 4. The poor 
children will be trained up in a virtuous and 
induſtrious way, whereby, inſtead of propa- 
gating pariſh charges, they may in time be- 
come honeſt and uſeful members of the com- 
munity.” Nobody could argue againſt ſuch 
a plan but from experience: let us ſee how it 
has turned out. The poor, inſtead of decrea- 

6 ling, 
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ſing, have increaſed from the beginning, and 
are now got to 200 in the houſe, beſides what 
have an allowance out of it. The annual ex- 
ence trom 14581. encreaſed by degrees to 
25001. though it is now reduced to about 
20001. The houle coſt only 5001. to fit up, 
and 5001. more to furniſh, and lay in a ſtock 
of materials for carrying on their trade, and yet 
the debt once amounted to more than 22001. ; 
it is now much reduced, but not yet entirely 
paid off. The houſe of correction has no 
more effe& there than in other places; and 
there are as many beggars in the ſtreets. The 
diſputes in the city about ſettlements may 
have in great meaſure ceaſed, but that is a 
very trifling conſideration. The children are 
neither more virtuous, nor quite ſo induſtri- 
ous, as thoſe that are bred up out of the houſe; 
neither do they in general make ſo good ſer- 
vants, for which very ſtrong reaſous may be 
given, which are confirmed by experience: 
they ſee no want, nor the ſolicitous care 
there is in poor induſtrious families, to pro- 
vide their ſcanty allowance from day to day; 
their proviſions are all ſet down before them 
ready dreſſed, they hear of no difficulties to 
procure it. The work they do is by way of 
ſtint, for they either have a task, or work ſo 
many hours; when that is done, they think 
no further of it, nor how they are to contri- 
bute towards earning their next meal. They 
F 2 are 
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are totally ignorant of every domeſtic buſineſs 
whereas in the pooreſt of houſes they are 
obliged, from their earlieſt infancy, to {ſet 
their hands to every thing they can poſſibly 
do, and never know an end to their work 
till night calls them to their neceſſary reſt. 
For the boys riſe and go out to work with 
their fathers, as ſoon as they are able to do 
the leaſt thing, and by that means become 
handy at any country work, and inured to all 
weathers ; which is the conſtant ruin of every 
work- houſe boy, who, by being more confined 
in the houſe, and not ſo much expoſed to the 
inclemencies of the air, is hardly if ever 
brought to bear it well, and from the non- 
uſe of country buſineſs from his infancy, is 
ſeldom handy or clever like thoſe bred up to 
it from their infancy. And as to the girls, 
they alſo are taken in to be always doing 
ſomething with their mothers; and though 
the very loweſt ſort do not make the beſt « of 
ſervants, they are ſtill good drudges in farm- 
houſes, and always preferable to the work- 
houſe girls in the country, whatever they 
may be in manufacturing towns. 


I have propoſed this example of the Can- 
terbury work-houle, becauſe it ſeems to have 
all the requiſites of theſe houſes of induſtry. 
A number of populous pariſhes are incorpo- 
rated, a manufacture eſtabliſhed, much the 
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ſame rules and orders enacted with thoſe now 
intended to be made, the mayor and alder- 
men, governors, the guardians choſen out 
of the ſubſtantial tradeſmen of the town, and 
each pariſh has its annual overſeers. It has 
beſides two other advantages beyond any of 
the propoſed diſtrict work-houſes, an annual 
ſtanding income of 1801. a year, beſides the 
pariſh rates, and that the paupers may be 
conveyed to it with little or no charge, their 
whole juriſdiction ſcarcely reaching a mile 
and a half from the houſe ; whereas, if the 
others ever come to be eſtabliſhed, it will be 
no inconſiderable expence to tranſport them 
fourteen or fifteen miles, or perhaps more. 


There is another thing neceflary to be 
taken notice of, and that is, the inconve- 
nience it will bring on the farmers and occu- 
piers in all farming counties in general, and 
particularly in this, where there is ſo large a 
plantation of hops diſperſed throughout the 
county. They make great uſe of the boys 
and girls, in weeding their corn, picking ſtones, 
tying, ſtripping, aud picking hops, &c. When 
they are removed many miles off into theſe 
houſes, they will be totally deprived of their 
help and atffiſtance, and by that means will 
be ſubject to great difficulties, by depriving 
them of a ſufficient number of hands to com- 
pleat thoſe ſeveral operations in their proper 
{caſons, N bs 
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Thus, in compliance with your requeſt, I 4 
have thrown a few hints together, as they þ 
occurred ; and if they are of uſe in your fu- 
ture deliberations, it will be a pleaſure to 
SIR, = 
Your moſt humble ſervant, &c. 1 | 
| 
6 
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SIR, 
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SIR, 


INCE my former Letter was finiſhed, 
= Mr. Gilbert's Ob/ervations upon the orders 
and reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons, with 
reſpect to the poor, vagrants, and houſes of cor- 


rection, 1775, were put into my hands. Mr. 


Gilbert is undoubtedly praiſe-worthy for his 
endeavours, to employ thoſe, who are able 
to work, to cherith and ſupport the aged and 
impotent, and to nurſe and educate to la- 
bour and habits of induſtry the infants, who 
have loſt their parents, or whoſe parents are un- 
able or unwilling to maintain them ; to puniſh 
the idle, diſorderly, and profligate by confine- 
ment and hard labour; and to inculcate in the 
minds of every one principles of religion and 
morality.“ 


P. 2. Did his plan ſeem by any means ade- 
quate to his purpoſe, no oppoſition would be 
made to it: but it appears too hazardous to 
be carried into execution. I will juſt touch 
upon a few heads, that have not been already 


taken notice of. 


P. 3. As to the merit of this plan's con- 
ſiſting in its ſimplicity, by only reviving the 
principles and ſpirit of the good old law, viz. 
the act of the 43d year of Eliz. it does not 
ſtrike me in that light, Whether the power 


of 


11 
of the juſtices, given by that act, is continued 
in all reſpects, and their trouble much eaſed in 
many, or indeed the law altered for the bet- 
ter in any, may be more properly handled, 


when the fourteenth reſolution comes under 
conſideration. | 


P. 4. The alteration by the. propoſed plan 
appears to be on the whole nothing leſs than 
almoſt a total ſubverſion of the preſent ſyſtem 
of the poor laws. He ſays, indeed, the ap- 

omtment and power of overſeers is continued, 
but under ſuch checks as, it is hoped, will pre- 
vent any abuſe of it. It is certainly ſo checked, 
as to reduce it to a mere ſkeleton of an office; 
they cannot act, in the moſt extraordinary 
caſes, without an order from two guardians at 
leaſt. If a poor man breaks a limb in a field, 
and an overſeer is nigh at hand, ſhould he 
be humane enough to order him to be taken 
care of at the pariſh charge, and the guar- 
dians for the pariſh or townſhip where the 
accident happened ſhould diſapprove of his 
care, he may be left to pay the charge out of 
his own pocket, no remedy 1s pointed out to 
relieve him; ſo that the new regulation will 
reduce him to a mere collector of the rates, 
and no one perſon ſubſtituted in his room to 
ſupply the overſeer's place in accidental ca- 
ſualties. If this is not an alteration, what is? 
I know, it may be faid, this is bringing the 
office 
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ofice to its original inſtitution ; and that the 
guardians are the old overſeers, and the pre- 
{ent overſeers mere collectors. This point 
may be touched upon more fully hereafter. 


P. 25. Remarks on Mr. Gilbert's obſerva- 


tions. 


Reſolutions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, have been ſuf- 
ficiently attended to already. 


Reſolution 7. The advantage of bringing 
the charge into one county expence, or keep- 
ing it in ſeparate diſtricts according to the for- 
mer plans, does not appear to be very great, 
as there muſt be ſtill as many ſubdiviſions in 
every county as there are different houſes. 
It may indeed take away a few diſputes about 
ſettlements, which I cannot help calling a 
trifling advantage. 


P. 26. Whether tho allowing labourers to- 
ſettle where they pleaſe within the county is 
a well-judged expedient, time muſt ſhew. It 
has been already tried, and found to be ſub- 
ject t) great inconveniencies; and it was theſe 
inconveniencies that firit introduced certifi- 
catez. Experience has ſhewn they alſo are 
tubje&t to objections, and that the denying 
them is ſometimes oppreſſive; but in general 
they have their advantage, Moſt parithes in 

. (3 the 


1 
the country refuſe them to labourers, becauſe 
they want their labour in their own pariſh 
where they belong; few, if any, keep them 
back from tradeſmen or artificers, becauſe it 
is generally ſuppoſed they may maintain them- 
ſelves better by a greater choice of work 
abroad, than they can find in a country vil 
lage at home. The caſe may be perhaps the 
reverſe in manufacturing counties; but in 
ours, and in all other husbandry counties, 
the promiſcuous liberty of rambling, given to 
the common labourers, has been, in all ages, 
found very prejudicial to the community in 
general; and as the nature and inclinations of 
mankind are always the ſame, if it is intro- 
duced again, the ſame evils it formerly 


produced may be again expected to flow 
from it. | 


P. 27. Mr, Gilbert acknowledges, that 

« the ſucceſs of every plan of this fort en- 
tirely depends on the zeal and activity of the 
gentlemen where it is formed.“ This is very 
true, and from hence alone there is great fear 
it will not ſucceed. Few, very few gentlemen, 
indeed, are found to attend public meetings 
of any ſort, where there is not a proſpect of 
an immediate gain or loſs to themſelves: in 
this caſe there is none ; for though every charge 
relating to the poor falls ultimately on the 
land, the majority of gentlemen, it is to be 
6 doubted, 
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doubted, are not clear-fighted enough to fore- 
ſee it, or at leaſt to mind it, when it does not 
come directly out of their own pockets. It 
might therefore be no impolitic ſtep, to make 
the ceſſes a landlord's charge; if any thing 
would induce gentlemen to attend, this might. 
One only objection occurs againſt it, and that 
is, the leaſes now ſubſiſting; for as the land- 
lord has let his farm for a term of years, at a 
certain rent, ſubject to the poor- ceſſes, he can- 
not raiſe the rents during the continuance of 
the term; and if the ceſſes are thrown upon 
him, and the tenant is eaſed of them, he will 
pay double, becauſe he cannot levy them on 
the tenant, to whom he has already made an 
allowance for them in the firſt bargain. But 
why may not parliament interpoſe here ? 
Dignus eft vindice nodus. It may be done 
by a ſhort clauſe, without injury to the te- 
nant, to clear him from all ſuch cefles, and 
empower the landlord to raiſe the rent upon 
him in proportion to the poor cefles, taking 
them at a medium of the laſt ſeven years; 
and, indeed, common juſtice requires the 
tenants ſhould have nothing to do with the 
payment, when the viſible and manifeſt in- 
tent of this new law 13 to deprive them of all 
management in the diſburſements. Whether 
that intent is on the whole rightly purſued, 
is another queſtion : the intent is plain. 
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P. 33. It is to be wiſhed the mode of bal- 
loting may anſwer. Compulſory methods do 
not always ſucceed. If the governors attend 
cnly at general meetings once a year; and at 
only one monthly meeting in the year, I 
doubt, the accompts, rules, and orders, will 
be not very nicely examined into; and that 
the majority of governors will be found to 
be not ſo well qualified as they ought, to 
Judge of the matters that will then come be- 
fore them, a; N 


P. 35. Reſ. 1 3. The old and induſtrious 
poor will hardly think themſelves obliged 
to the author of this plan, for ſending them 
twenty or twenty-five miles from home, to live 
among entire ſtrangers, unacquainted with 


their former particular circumſtances or ſitua- 
tions, | 


|  Thid. Ref, 14. As the law now ſtands, the 
pauper 15 to apply to the officers; if they re- 
fuſe him, he is to go to a veſtry; if he can 
get no veſtry called, or they will not relieve 
him, he has {till an appeal to a juſtice, who, 
after having ſummoned the parties, and on 
their appearance having heard them, or in 
default of their appearance, may adjudge 
ſuch relief as he ſhall think proper. The 
alteration intended deprives the pauper ro 
> f theſe 
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theſe appeals, and ſends him directly to the 
chief farmers in the pariſh, as his only 
reſort: for, under the new act, who will be 
guardians but farmers? By Ref. 11, they 
are to be choſen out of ſuch as have eſtates 
of 251. a year, or occupy lands, &c, of go. 
Let us ſuppoſe there are only two or three 
ſuch guardians in a pariſh, that the pauper 
applies to the overſeer, and he to two of the 


guardians for their approbation ; if they re- 


fuſe it, what relief can the poor man have? 
The appeal to a neighbouring juſtice is 
taken away, and the pauper left, without re- 
medy, in the hands of the very ſort of peo- 


ple the power was put into by 43d of Eliz. 
who were found to be ſometimes tyrannical 


and oppreſſive, at other times laviſh and 
profuſe ; and therefore an act was made in 


: 3 and 4 W. & M. c xi. 11, to place it 


entirely in the hands of the juſtices, by order- 


ing, „that no perſon ſhall be allowed to 


have or receive collection at the charge of 


the pariſh, but by authority under the hand 
of one juſtice, or by order of the juſtices in 


ſeſſions, except in caſes of peſtilential diſeaſes, 
Sc.” The e all power in the juſtices 
was found to be ſubject to great objections; 


on which account, in gth G. I, it was altered 
to the preſent method, which in general is 

very well approved of, and found to be a 
moſt prudent regulation aſter a trial of fifty 


years, 
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years. To bring it back to its worſt ſtate, 
does not become a Britiſh Senate. | Surely 
juſtices, who are for the moſt part men of 
the beſt eſtates in the country, are fitter to 
be truſted, and more unbiaſſed, than thoſe of 

{mall eſtates, and —— who are com- 
monly found to be the moſt 5 ſet of 
men in the kingdom. 


As to che internal regulation of the houſes, 
or what is faid about houſes of correction, I 
mall make no obſervations upon them, unleſs 
it is on what is ſaid in p. 28, about the num- 
ber to be maintained: in each houſe ; where 
there is a plain hiut, they are deſigned to con- 
tain from five to eight hundred perſons, an 
overgrown unweildy family, which cam hardly 
be kept orderly, neat, or clean, nor the fick 
and aged properly attended to. Such numbers 
in one houſe will be found very inconvenient, 
let them be managed with the utmoſt care; 
if an epidemical and contagious diſtemper gets 
— among them, it will be found very difficult 
to put a ſtop to it, till it has gone through 
the whole. Whether the defign is to build 
theſe houſes under one roof, or as ſeparate 
cottages, is not ſaid; the firſt ſeems to be in- 
tended, by the recommendation of purchaſing 
old manfions in the next page, if fit for the 
purpoſe ; few of theſe can be found adequate 
to contain a quarter part of the propoſed 

number, 
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number, if they are allowed room to enjoy 
the benefit of a wholeſome air. There are 
objections againſt both methods; if they are 
built like hoſpitals, it will be a means of 
diſſolving all family connections, for in that 
caſe it will be indecent for men and women 
to lay in the ſame ward; and if man and wife 
are ſeparated, it will be a virtual divorce, after 
having lived together perhaps 40 or 50 years, 
and that too at a time of life when they 
want all indulgence poſſible, aud the mutual 
aſſiſtance each can afford the other. If they 
are built in ſeparate cottages, there are great 
inconveniencies attending this method alſo; 
for it will be apt to introduce ſeparate cote- 
ries, which may lead to faction. A mixture 
of both ſeems preferable, wards for boys and 
girls, ſingle men and women; and cottages 
for the married. Though the leaſt hazardous 
method, and moſt conſonant to the preſent 
laws, is that hinted at towards the end of the 
little eflay, an inſpector or middle man be- 
tween the paupers, pariſh officers, aud juſ- 
tices, firſt thought of, I believe, by Mr. Burn 
in his Hiſtory of the Poor Laws. 


Tuly 1oth, 1775. 
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The following Letters (by other hands) 
containing ſeveral uſeful hints upon the 
ſame ſubject; they are added by permiſſion 
of the Gentlemen who wrote them. 


S IR, 


8 you did me the honour, when I met 

. you at the aſſizes at , to ask my 
ſentiments upon the reſolutions of the Houte 
of Commons, in regard to the poor laws; 
I take the liberty of ſending you a ſmall 
pamphlet I diſtributed among my friends in 
the year 1770, and laying before you a ſhort 
account of the ſtate of the poor in the pariſh 
of ——, for the laſt four years. 


It was about the latter end of the year 
1770, that another _ gentleman and myſelf 
came to the reſolution of exerciſing the kind 
of ſuperintending power given to the juſtices 
by the work-houſe act, the gth of Geo. I, 
and the 43d of Eliz.; and of putting the poor 
of the pariſh of —— under ſome regulation. 
We called to our aſſiſtance the principal inha- 
bitants of the pariſh, who unanimouſly en- 
gaged, with a becoming alacrity, in this new 
undertaking, and agreed to appoint a kind of 
ſclect veſtry, or committee of twenty-four, 
who 
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1 | who were in rotation to meet us weekly at 
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the work-houſe, and to ſee to the manage- 
ment of the poor in general during their re- 


| ſpective months. This ſelect veſtry, or com- 


mittee, has ever ſince conſiſted of the princi- 


pal gentlemen, farmers, and tradeſmen, of the 


parith; and I do them but juſtice in faying, 


they have been ſo conſtant in their attendance, 
and diligent in their enquiries, that I appre- 
hend we muſt have had advantages in this 
reſpect over many houſes of induſtry. 


It appears, by our accounts for the laſt four 
years, that the poor in the work-houſe (which 
have conſiſted of nearly an equal number of 
children and adult perſons, and of fixty-two 


in number upon an average) have not been 


maintained per head, for a leſs ſum than two 
ſhillings and threehalf-pence per week, be- 


ſides their work; and that the poor of all 
ages out of the houſe (with their work) ſub- 


ſiſted upon an average on one ſhilling and 
eight pence half. penny per week. The 
yearly rates have, upon an average, been at 
about four ſhillings in the pound; and we muſt 
add to this account a voluntary contribution, 
in the year 1772, of eighty-ſix pounds, for 
reducing the price of proviſions to the neceſ- 
fitous and induſtrious poor; and a ſmall col- 
lection laſt year, for reducing the price of 
coals; beſides which, I muſt obſerve to you, 
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that the private charity of the inhabitants 
to individuals is very great and extenſive; 
that a public- ſpirited tradeſman ſaved the 
pariſh laſt year 451. in the article of cloaths, 
by ſetting on foot a manufactory of linen and 
woollen ; and that there has not been (as I, 
believe) one ſingle farthing expended, in ſup- 
porting litigations concerning ſettlements, 


The very great attention I ſaw paid to 
this ſubject, by gentlemen of the firſt abili- 
ries, in the Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, lait winter, makes me diffident in offer- 
ing to you obſervations upon the orders and 
reſolutions of that houſe, with reſpe& to the 
poor; but, if I can form any conjecture from 
my attendance at „it is, that houſes of 
induſtry may be found to ſucceed in counties 
where there are large and extenſive manufac- 
tories 3, and yet will not reduce the rates, or 
anſwer the good ends propoſed, in counties 


where the poor depend upon labour in the 
field for their maintenance and ſupport. 


I will juſt beg leave to mention what has 
occurred to me, upon conſidering the dit- 
ficulties that aroſe with you as well as my- 
lf, to reconcile the average rate. I think 
t would be better to lay the tax upon the 
tandlord, in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of the 
t.nant; with a compulſive clauſe in, the 5 
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for the tenant to pay the landlord an additio« 
nal rent, in proportion to the average rate 
for the laſt ſeven years, My reaſons for it are 
theſe: If there is any hazard in the under- 
taking, it is proper that the landlord ſhould 
run it, and not the tenant, who is only a far- 
mer; and if there is any advantage to ariſe, 
the landlord, who has the moſt permanent 
intereſt, ſhould certainly receive it. The 
tenant cannot complain, becauſe he muſt at 
all events be in ſlatu quo as to the quota he 
is to contribute; and he will be in ſome ſort 
benefited, as he moſt probably took his farm 
under the apprehenfion of an increaſe, and 
certainly with no reaſonable hope of a reduc- 
tion. Beſides, this may be the means of pre- 
venting the clamour of the ſmaller occupier, 
who, if he is to contribute to the tax as a 
tenant's charge, will think he has a kind of 
preſcriptive right to ſee to the diſpoſal of the 
money. If there was this alteration in the 
mode of laying the tax, we ſhould then em- 
bark with one and the ſame intereſt ; and 
gentlemen might be induced to give their 
attendance when they found the money 
going out of their pockets by hundreds, 
though they take ſo ſmall a ſhare of this 
burthen upon them now it goes out of their 
tenants pockets by pounds. Upon this plan, 
I cannot think the average rate will be ſo 
exceptionable; for property is ſo much diſ- 
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perſed (and particularly by our gavel-kind 
tenure in this county) that the ſame land- 
lord may perhaps pay ſix- pence in one pariſh, 
and four ſhillings in another, and fo find it 
much the ſame thing as if he paid an equal 
rate through the whole county. 


I am, Sc. 


EX REX ER 
DE AR SIR, 


1 am much obliged to you for the peruſal 


of your obſervations on the poor laws, 


and your ſtrictures on Mr. Gilbert's plan. 
They are ſo judicious and humane, that I wiſh 


you would digeſt them into a proper form, 
and lay them before the publick, before the 


ſubject comes on again in parliament ; for it 
is a ſubject of ſuch great importance, that it 
demands the moſt mature conſideration, and 


it is to be hoped every aſſiſtance will be given 
it by capable perſons. The plan of the in- 
ſpector for a number of pariſhes, more or 
leis according to their ſize, appears to me 
the molt eligible upon many accounts; and 
you have ſufficiently proved how uncertain, 
or rather how .improbable, it is, that any 
good, either as to leflening the poors rate, 
or the comfortable proviſion of the poor, 

can 
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can ariſe from diſtrict houſes: the villages 
will to a degree be unpeopled; the farmer 
will be diſtreſſed for hands; and the im- 
potent poor, when their labour 1s over, be 
condemned to what they will not unreaſon- 
bly deem baniſhment or impriſonment. This 
rate has, to be ſure, of late encreaſed to ſo 
alarming a degree, as to make it neceſſary 
that ſomething ſhould be done to prevent its 
farther extenſion; the making it a landlord's 
tax ſeems, at firſt ſight, likely to awaken the 
attention of gentlemen, to prevent at leaſt its 
further encreaſe; but, I fear, would only make 
thoſe few exert themſelves, who reſide chiefly 
in the country, and who, in a little time, may 
grow tired of a burthen which reſts ſolely 
on them; and as to the occupiers, their quan- 
tum being ſettled in the way of additional 
rent, it is to be apprehended, they would 
in general be very indifferent to a charge 
which falls only on the landlord. This ob- 
jection, however, I own, will in a great mea» 
{ure be removed, by the appointment of the 
* inſpector, or middle man; otherwiſe the oc- 

\ cupier, being the diſpenſer of the rate, as at 
preſent in the office of churchwarden or over- 
ſeer, will not pay that regard to ceconomy 
he in juſtice ought to do. The great miſ- 
fortune is, that the middling gentry, reſident 
heretofore on their paternal acres, which they 
occupied themſelves in part, in moſt counties 
1 5 | are 
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are now almoſt annihilated; and thoſe of 
higher rank either refide little or not at all 4 
at their ſeats; or, if they do, are too indo- 
lent, or too high, to attend to pariſh con- 8 
cerns, however great their property. There 
is alſo another evil, which is marching on 
with great ſtrides, and, if not checked, Y 
will have a moſt ſenſible effect on the morals 8 
of the poor, and conſequently on the poors Ml 
rate; and that is, the non-refidence of the 
clergy on their benefices : how they can an- 
{wer it to their conſciences, being a ſpiritual 
concern, I am not eaſuiſt enough to ſay ; but 
the love of pleaſure, and diſſipation of tine 
(in matters indeed in themfelves innocent | 
enough), ſeems to run through all ranks 
more or leſs; and its baneful influence begins 
to extend itſelf even to the loweſt claſſes. 
The decreaſe of the value of money muſt, 
however, of courſe increaſe the rate to a 8 
greater ſum, and conſequently we muſt not 
expect ever again to ſee it in general ſo low | 
as it has been twenty years back. It has 
been doubled in my pariſh within that period, 45 
and yet my predeceſſor was no inattentive 
obſerver of the increaſe; it is now full three © 
ſhillings at full rents, and at preſent there is 
no proſpe& of a reduction. Another cauſe 1 
has alſo ariſen of late years, never I fear to 1 
be removed; by which the poors rates has YH 
been influenced; and that is, the n 1 
0 1 
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of little farms and cottages with a cow-keep 3 
ſo that there remains now no inducement 
for ſober ſervants in huſbandry to lay by 
their wages as heretofore, in order to take 2 
little buſineſs. And what is the conſequence? 
We ſee it every day. The ſervants in 1 
now ſpend their wages before, or as ſoon as, 
they are due; the maid ſervants dreſs them- 
ſelves trimly, and go with the young men to 
fairs and hops; pregnancy generally follows; 
the man runs away, or marries the girl, both 
of them together ſeldom having more than 
the cloaths on their backs; and, when he 
happens to fall ſick, or his family encreaſes, 
he comes directly to his pariſh officers, and 
demands relief. I with the country gentle- 
men, more eſvecially in incloſed countries, 
would take this matter into their. ſerious 
conſideration, and ſecure to every ſizeable 
farm (i. e. ſuch as requires one or more con- 
ſtant labourers) a ſollicient quantity of land 
to their cottage or cottages ; or, if there be 
no cottages, erect them on the moſt conve- 
nient part of their farm or farms (the la- 
bourers being pariſhioners); or elſe oblige 
their tenants to keep a cow for each labourer, 
with their own, at a fixed reaſonable price. 
The difference of a cottager and his family 
on this bottom (for ſome ſuch we have in 
theſe parts), and of him who ſubſiſts himſelf 
and family on bread and cheeſe and tea, as to 


the 
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the appearance of health and ſtrength, is very 
ſtriking. Another diſadvantage the village 
poor lie under is, that the pieces of butchers 
meat bear the ſame price, whether coarſe or 
ſine. Thoſe who live in towns, where weekly 
open markets are kept, have a great advan- 
tage; but the butchers ſay, they muſt have a 
living profit; and, unleſs the principal people 
would take the beſt pleces at a higher price, 
they cannot make any difference themſelves. 


Not to trouble you any longer with minute 
obſervations; I am fully convinced that great 
good may be done in villages, eſpecially where 
a gentleman or clergyman reſides, if they can 
perſuade themſelves to give their attention to 
the matter: this is evident in your own pariſh ; 
and the occupiers (barring uncommon acci— 
dents) will find their charges leſſen; the de- 
ſerving poor, ſuitable relief and encouragement; 
and the idle and contumacious will be kept 
in awe, and made to do lomething, 


I am, dear Sir, 


Yours, &c, 
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